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Detroit, December 28» 1843. 

Sir, 

I am instructed by the Board of Directors of "The Detroit 
Young Men's Society," to present you their thanks for complying 
with their request to lecture before the Society, and to express 
in behalf of the Society, of themselves individually, and as a body, 
the gratification with which they listened to your instructive and 

* 

eloquent address last evening. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES V. CAMPBELL, 



ADDRESS. 



lam persuaded, fellow citizens, that a candid exposition 
of the value of capacity, information and ability, in the in- 
cumbents of public stations, Will be more acceptable to you, 
thaaany suppression of the truth, or any incense that could 
he offered to the national vanity. 

Were this a town meeting, called to support a special in- 
terest, or to advance particular political objects, I should des- 
pair of being heard with patience, unless my efforts were 
directed to the promotion of that interest or those objects. 

But we have come together for a very different purpose. 
We have met for the improvement of mind, for the exami- 
nation of facts, and for the fearless exercise of our judgments 
on a subject of vital consequence to the reputation, liberties 
and welfare of our common country. 

It is fit, then, that we should, for the occasion, dismiss all 
personal and party considerations. 

It is fit that we should look at the condition of society as it 
is; that we should apply a searching investigation to public 
errors; and that the people should be invoked to correct any 
abuses which may have crept into the exercise by them of 
the elective franchise. Than the discriminating and enfight- 

V> ened exertion! on all occasions, of this sacred right, no duty 

, more replete with momentous results upon the public welfare 

$ can be imagined. 

<f- I shaH speak boldly, bat truly. In the contests of parties 
for power, it has become common to speak of "the voice of 

■* the people" as "the voice of God" It is not true. The peo- 
ple consist of erring and fallible men. As individuals they 

3 are dailv prone to do wrong. Their frailties are matters to 

<$ them of self-reproach. They misunderstand the views of each 

0*1 other. They misinterpret the voices which they distinctly 

hear from their fellow citizens. How, then, can thev com- 

prehend the voice of God, heard only in tht works of nature, 
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w in the more mysterious revelations or his spirit? How 
can they, erring mortals, be identified or endowed with his 
perfections, or become the unerring organ of his voice? 

It is an insult to the people to address such impious lan- 
guage to them. It is a reflection upon their undersanding, 
an imputation on their sagacity and good sense, to suppose 
that we can gain their favor by flattery so gross. 

No, fellow citizens, the maxim was a rhetorical flourish. 
It was intended to pronounce the people, as they may justly 
be considered, the most infallible human standard of right ; 
their sentiments the surest basi$ of all governments, the safest 
guide in the conduct of. their, pwn affairs as' bodies social 
and politic. Their government fs more divine in its origin 
and tendency, than that of an oligarchy or monarchy. Lib- 
erty and justice are safer in their hands, than in the hands of 
an aristocracy or a king. . 

The history of commonwealths, the most free in their organi- 
zation and principles, admonish us that even they a^e exposed 
to the encroachipents of vice, and subject to t decay and dis- 
solution. , That history, however, presents us with models 
of manly boldness and lofty patriotism even amidst the gene- 
ral prevalence of luxury, corruption and profligacy. 

In the age of Demosthenes, the pupil of " the old man 
•eloquent" of Greece, the Athenians had sunk into indolence, 
idleness, and indifference to the public welfare. They had 
lost their prpbity and patriotic feelings. They showered the 
popular favor upon inferior citizens and corrupt demagogues. 
They bestowed their confidence and their honors on worth- 
less leaders, who pandered to their vicious tastes and pas- 
sions. The honest and ^ble citjzens of the republic were 
banished from the public councils. Such, indeed, was its 
depraved condition, that a law was passed,, in an assembly 
«6f the people, by general acclamation, appropriating a por- 
tion of the public revenue to enable the idle, the indigent and 
reckless part of the community to enjoy theatrical amuse- 
ments and other spectacles at the public expense, It was 
made a capital offence, the loss of life, fpr any citizen to pro- 
pose the repeal of that infamous law. Athens was threaten- 
ed with foreign subjugation, and anarchy and desolation 
prevailed throughout the Grecian states. . 

But in this dissolute condition of public sentiment, manners 
and morals; even ii} this disastrous state of public affairs, 
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there still existed in the bosom of the republic a few firm and 
fearless patriots. They boldly arraigned the conduct of 
their countrymen. They eloquently denounced their faults, 
their vices, their indifference and contempt for the public 
honor and welfare. They invoked the men of Athens to 
shake off their inglorious habits, to reform their ignoble con* 
duct, and to enter the public service for the defence of the 
republic and the punishment of its epemies. They proclaim- 
ed, in tones of thunder, the apathy and insensibility of the 
people to the protection of their own liberties, and their sa- 
crifice of the freedom of their allies to their pommon foe. 
These persuasive arguments, these powerful phillipics, hear^t 
as they were, with interruptions and clamor, had the eftec{ 
of occasiopally reviving the public spirit* though they did not 
save the republic from premature dissolution. 

The impressive lessons of history would be of little use, 
if they did not warn us that we also, from similar causes, 
from indifference to our public duties, from indolence and 
supineness in regard to popular elections, may be destined to 
an early decline and fall ; if they did not admonish us to guard 
the portals of power, the temples of justice, against the inva- 
sions of incapacity and worthlessness; if they (did not incite 
us to imitate and emulate the noble examples of patriotism 
and firmness, which they exhibit, in reprobation of popular 
folly, and in support of the best interests, the reputation and 
glory pf our country. 

While we continue exempt from the vices which impelled 
the ancient republics to premature extinction, we are not 
without our political faults. In the exercise of the right of 
suffrage, we not only elevate unfit men to high stations, but 
become instrumental in effecting changes of administration 
aqd policy, signalized by ajl the characteristic^, except blood- 
she^, of complete revolution. It is our duty, before it be too 
late, to look into the causes of the sudden and violent im- 
pulses of popular passion and caprice, and to correct them 
when ascertained It is, however, a mistake to imagine that 
we must not resist, with a view to correct, the will of a 
majority of the people, when we believe it to be wrong. If 
this principle were binding, no changes of administration, 
however bad or odious, could ever be attempted; for a ma- 
jority of the people alone, in this country, can choose an ad- 
ministration; and once chosen, according the principle laid 
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down, they must not be opposed. This is a slavish doctrine. 
It strikes at the most sacred of all rights — the right of private 
judgment, the freedom and independence of public opinion. 
In our obedience to the law, constitutionally enacted, we ac- 
quiesce in the will of the majority, until, by the force of pri- 
vate judgment and public discussion, we can reverse it at the 
polls. In the meantime, we have the right to exert all the 
intellect whiqh God and nature have given us, in a manner 
consistent with morality and honor, to resist the errors of the 
majority, as well as to expose the vices of governmerit. 

To these ends nothing can be more conducive than the 
enlightened exercise of the right of suffrage. Next to vir- 
tue and integrity, ability is the most essential qualification 
for high stations in the republic. That individuals to whom 
the important duties of legislation and administration are con- 
fided, should possess capacity, information and talent, would 
seem to require no minute illustration. And this being ad- 
mitted, it is equally true that for such purposes, none but can- 
didates so qualified ought ever to receive our suffrages. It 
was the boast of the Earf of Chatham, that he was the first 
minister of the crown who had sought talent wherever it could 
be found, and brought it into the public service. The conse- 
quence was, that with his matchless genius, and the abilities 
he thus secured to co-operate with him, hid administration 
was the most successful and splendid recorded in the annals 
of the British nation. And shall it be said that we, the free 
and enlightened people of this great republic, not only do not 
seek talent for the public service wherever it can be found, 
but reject it when it is found, and confide our public trusts 
to weak and incompetent men? 

Such is, nevertheless, too generally the fact, both in the 
state and general governments. We boast of our intelligence 
and independence. In theory, we confess the importance 
of capacity and ability for high public stations. And yet, 
at every election, he must close his eyes who does not see 
the humiliating fact, that candidates utterly unqualified to 
enact or administer laws are forced upon us, and we have 
not the manliness to force them down to the appropriate posi- 
tions which nature and reason assign to them. We have 
not the independence publicly to denounce the procedure. 
We have not the firmness to correct-it. 



, When surprised with the nomination of such ill-chosen 
candidates, whose election is calculated to inflict a serious 
blow upon the elective franchise, and a stigjm on free insti- 
tutions, we are gravely* in our public journals, congratulated 
upon the peculiar fitness, the extraordinary abilities, of the 
persons presented 10 our suffrage. On such occasions, the 
ticket is lauded in the same set phrase, whether talent or ig- 
norance predominate in its character.. And we are com- 
manded, under the pains and penalties of treason, to vote 
for all, fit or unfit, right or wrong. Failing to obey, with 
implicit slavishness, the edict thus fulminated, though we may 
liave spent years in the uniform support of sound republican 

fnnciples, though our worship at the altar of liberty may 
ave oeen unalterable, our names are inscribed upon the 
hapless list of proscription, if we are not, like the illustrious 
Greek, driven into hopeless exile, for our justice and pur love 
of country. Eloquently was it said by the great apostle of 
American freedom, that " having banished from our land that 
religious intolerance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered, we have yet gained little, if we countenance a politi- 
cal intolerance, as despotic, as wicked, and capable of as bit- 
ter and bloody persecutions." 

The motive which induced the selection of this subject for 
the present discourse was, Gentlemen, found in the charac- 
ter of your Society . Its name indicates, that its members are 
drawn from the rising generation . Its object is to cultivate 
mind, and to invite free discussion. Its purpose is to prepare 
you for the performance of the higher duties of practical life. 
To you, then, and such as yon, the country must mainly 
look for tte correction of the signal abuses of the right of suf- 
frage to which I have referred. In the intelligence and am- 
bition of such as you, she reposes her hopes. In the revo- 
lution, from its beginning to its close, the councils of the states 
and the confederacy were directed, dignified and adorned 
by abilities equal to their self-devotion. They have since 
been graced with corresponding talents and attainments* 
But indications, not to be mistaken, sometimes mark their de- 
terioration. Their tendency is downward* It is for you, and 
your youthful compatriots throughout the land, to arrest that 
tendency. It is for you and them to turn the stagnating 
tide into channels of living water. It is for you to revive 
thd lustre of tf)9 past, and restore that veneration for genius 
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and talent which illustrated the earlier periods of our 
history. If I urge you to a lively and persevering devotion 
to these great objects, so worthy of all the efforts of intellect 
and patriotism, you will impute my solicitude and zeal to a 
lively admiration for distinguished ability, to a high appre 
ciation of the value of written constitutions and just laws, to 
their correct interpretation, their enlightened administration, 
and to a regard for the reputation and prosperity of our be- 
loved country. 

On this interesting theme, some citizen is bound to speak 
the truth. First or last, some one must incur the hazards of 
a task so critical and full of danger to himself. Others there 
are much better qualified to perform it than I am. But 
whatever may be the consequences, in the fulfilment of a pub- 
lic duty, I do not feel at liberty to hesitate. I obey its injunc- 
tions, respectfully, with becoming humility, but with anquail- 
ing firmness, 

That man is a moral traitor, who flatters to deceive the 
people — who deceives to betray them. And, surely, Heaven 
will visit with some chosen curse, some hidden thunder, from 
the secret stores of its wrath, the wretch Who will sacrifice, 
to his own transient popularity, the best interests and liber- 
ties of his country. 

Honour and patriotism are sacred ties, the noble mind's 
distinguishing perfection. 

With such feelings, it is not in the nature of an honest man 
to conceal his thoughts, 

"Or cairy amile* and maafciae in his face, 
Wttea discoateat aita heavy at bis heart" 

Inattention to the proper qualifications for legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial stations, is the crying evil of the day. 
It does not proceed so much from the want of general intel- 
ligence among the people, as from a sordid disposition, a 
tame and timid spirit, a recklessness of consequences, which 
have taken possession of the little managers of the. mere ma- 
chinery of politics. They, for the sake of the gain, aspire to 
stations for which they know they are unfit Their self-love 
and self-complacency, to whose syren tones they listen with 
wonderful eagerness, lead them to the conclusion, ao unfor- 
tunate for their country, that because they are eligible to high 
places, they are fit for them, and have a right to them. We 
are so timid, so passive and indifferent to the public interest 
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and the public glory, that, we will opt, or -dare not, resist sucli 
baseless pre tension^. 

Public station is not a positive right. It is a trust confer 
red for the. benefit of the. people : And no man has a right to 
it, if hp- be not qualified to discharge its duties with advan- 
tage to the. people* 

The power to enunciate a monosyllable, to cast a vote in 
a popular assembly, is not a qualification to legislate ably, or 
even comprehend the wisdom of the vote. No, Gentlemen, 
the business of legislation and administration requires varied 
knowledge, comprehensive information of the complicated 
interests of society, ability to propose and sustain, measures, 
and to understand their bearingsupon the property, personal 
rights and liberties of the citizen. It demands quickness; of 
perception to detect .unconstitutional and pernicious propo- 
sitions ; promptitude and talent to resist their adoption with 
effect. 

The prevalent disposition is to reduce all elective, as well 
as administrative stations to the standard of pecuniary com- 
pensation. As it regards the higher public trusts, it is an , 
unfortunate state of things. It leads unqualified persons to 
seek positions for which they know they are not adapted. 
Their very confessions of their own incompetency, their 
avowals of the sordid motives which induce their aspirations 
to offices requiring capacity and talent, ought to exclude 
such individuals from tnem. The people ought to denounce 
and frown upon such grovelling ambition. 

We all profess to appreciate the importance of education 
to all classes. It has become the general habit to indulge 
in strains of enthusiasm upon the subject. But our sincerity 
may well be doubted, when educated . person* yield tp the 
importunities of incapacity for elevation to places which 
ought to be .conferred upon men of education and ability 
alone. I speak pot merely of the education of the schools. 
The example of the self-taught Washingtons and Franklins, 
the prodigies of jthe revolution, have not been, need not be, 
lost upon succeeding generations. 

It is recorded of a dull and plodding British minister, whose 
administration was marked by. an inordinate waste, of blood 
and treasure, that he was the delight of the shopkeepers of 
London., Whenever he made his appearance, they said of 
hinv"th§re goesagoocj majrj^^"her« corses, a yorthy minis- 
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ter, whose days and nights are spent in his office, and not in 
idle talking." Yet this man's incapacity was, at the very 
time, entailing upon his country more enduring mischiefs 
than could have arisen under any minister of wisdom and 
ability, directed to the advancement of the national welfare. 

Among us, too, the observation has become popular, " we 
do not want talking men in the legislature ; Let us send 
men who will vote and do the public business." 

They who thus think and speak, do not sufficiently con- 
sider, that more time is wasted, both in talking and trans- 
acting the public business, by members incapable of debating, 
more wretched laws enacted by such individuals, than by 
members qualified to debate, and capable of shedding light 
upon the subjects under discussion. 

By the inconsiderate, a distinction too is drawn between 
common sense and talents, between sound judgment and ex- 
tensive knowledge. Of what avail is common sense or sound 
judgment in legislation, if unattended by the capacity to un- 
derstand, or the knowledge and ability to illustrate and en- 
force, the subjects submitted to legislative consideration? It 
is the combination of all these qualities and attainments 
which alone fits us for good legislators. Without that com- 
bination, to us "the post of honor is a private station/' 

These reflections upon legislative discussion are a direct 
attack upon free representative government, instituted, as it 
is, for deliberation, and for the enactment of beneficial laws, 
the result of a full and free interchange of sentiment among 
the individuals sent to decide upon the public interests. Such 
imbecile criticism upon legislative debate is a childish and 
rash condemnation of that glorious eloquence which is the 
noblest gift of genius and intellect. It sheds a withering 
mildew on mental and moral effort. If genius and talent are 
to yield the palm of public honors to dullness and ignorance, 
the midnight lamp is exhausted in vain: The aspirations of 
young ambition are breathed but to be wasted on a desert 
heath: The crowning glories of a life of study and exertion 
are anticipated only to be quenched in the darkness of hope- 
less despair., 

It is not indispensable that every member of a legislative 
body should be eloquent. It is necessary that his attain- 
ments should be such as to enable him to understand the 
topics of debate, if not such as qualify him to express his 
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sentiments, to convey his views, with perspicuity and force. 

But eloquence is to be cherished at all times. It is no less 
important in peace than in war. The defence of persecuted 
innocence,opposition to bad measures, resistance to the march 
of wickedness and corruption, the triumphant denunciation 
of injustice and oppression, afford ample scope for its useful 
and brillian t display* " In great convulsions of public affairs, 
every one confesses how important an ally eloquence must 
be. But in peaceful times, when the progress of events is 
slow and even as the unheeded pace of time, and the jars of 
a mighty tumult in foreign and domestic .concerns can no 
longer be heard, then too she flourishes, protectress of liber- 
ty, patroness of improvement, guardian of all the blessings 
that can be showered upon the mass of human kind." 

The magnitude, the importance, of thorough qualifications 
for the duties of legislation and administration, must rise in 
the contemplation of every man who considers the complex 
structure of our governments. These differ, materially and 
essentially, from all former institutions of the kind. We 
have a general government, with limited objects, and specific 
powers, which it must not transcend. We have state govern- 
ments possessing all the residuary authority coming within 
the range of human legislation. These separate govern- 
ments, in order to secure the accomplishment of their respec* 
tive purposes, must be kept free from collision. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that the rulers of the states, as well as those 
of the union, should have deeply studied, and fully compre- 
hended, the provisions of the various constitutions of both. 
They should also learn and become familiar with the inter- 
ests of every section of the country. Are these accomplish- 
ments to be attained without education, without capacity, 
without extensive reading and reflection? 

Gentlemen, legislators are not all at once to be manufactu- 
red at the ballot box. They must, happily for our freedom 
and prosperity, pass through that crucible : But to become 
efficient instruments of public good, the materials must have 
been previously prepared ; the mind, the intellect, the stores 
of knowledge must have been combined, before they come, 
polished and peffect, out of the the fiery furnace. 

Unless these objects are regarded, the diffusion of the 
lights of education and science would prove of little avail. 
If the Spelling Book and Peter Farley accomplish>men for 



